go                                 UDAIPUR
palace. Passing under it, even the elephant looked
small. As I trudged uphill some palace grandees
in neat but richly coloured garments, with bushy,
upcurled beards, strode down from the archway and
passed me by. I found something rather engaging
in their obvious self-complacence. Too arrogant to
cast a downward glance, they trod in the pats of
cow-dung littering the streets, with the proud un-
concern of grands seigneurs.
Some dirty, draggled sentinels were sleeping in
the shadow of the arch. Their tunics and swords
hung on a nail above their heads ; they had done
off the former by reason of the heat, the latter as
impediments to slumber. With dreamy eyes they
watched us passing.
The archway left behind, I found myself at the
foot of a sheer cliff of marble. Gazing up at it I
felt absurdly small. The smooth surface ran un-
broken almost to the summit, where it became
honeycombed with windows, studded with bal-
conies, and thrust forth terraces and turrets, raking
the sky with pinnacles. And now I recognized the
splendid palace I had watched the previous day
slowly emerging from the clouds.
In the foreground was a long esplanade or court-
yard flanked on the side that overhung the town by
ramparts, and containing cow-houses and stables.
For the palace of Udaipur is self-sufficing, like a
stronghold of the Middle Ages, and can dispense
with the village for protection and its food-supplies.
The esplanade was nothing more or less than a
gigantic farmyard. Elephants were lined up out-
side their stables, and between their feet fowls were
scratching about for grain. Cows strayed to and
fro around the cattle-pens; the air was pungent
with a healthy odour of manure. At the far end of